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containing in outline the results of the best
thinking which had been clone in all ages on the
human mind" (G. M. Duncan, in Noah Porter:
A Memorial, pp. 199, 200). Among his other
philosophical publications are The Sciences of
Nature versus the Science of Man (1871), Sci-
ence and Sentiment (1882), The Elements of
Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical (1885),
Kant's Ethics (1886), and many articles in peri-
odicals. When Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich
[#.z;.] died, Porter took over the editorship of the
edition of Noah Webster's American Diction-
ary of the English Language which appeared in
1864. He also edited Webster's International
Dictionary of the English Languagef which was
issued in 1890. His characteristics as a preacher
are disclosed in Fifteen Years in the Chapel of
Yale College, 1871-1886 (1888).. His thinking
and methods belonged to an era that was fast
passing, though his writings contain much that
is still of value.

In appearance he was a frail, modest person,
without comeliness, grace of bearing, or pride of
mien. "He had the rugged, old-time Roundhead
face, severe and yet serene"; his keen stead-
fast blue eyes revealed a fearless but kindly soul
(Robert Cameron Rogers, in Noah Porter: A
Memorial, pp. 74, 75). During summer vaca-
tions in the Adirondacks, he proved himself a
good woodsman and oarsman, a tireless tramper,
and a cheerful, capable associate in times of dis-
comfort and danger,

[OUt. Record Grads, Yale Univ., 1892; F, B. Dex-
ter, Sketches of the Hist, of Yale Univ. (1887) ; Tim-
othy Dwight, Noah Porter, D.D,t LL.D.: Address De-
livered at the Funeral Service (1892), and Memories
of Yale Life and Men, 1845-1899 (1903) J Noah For-
ter; A Memorial by Friends (1893)., ed. by G. S. Mer-
fiam; A, P, Stokes, Memorials of Yale Men (1914)*
vol. I; H. E, Starr, William Graham Sumner (1925) I
New Haven Register, Mar, 4, 1892; information from
pupils and associates.]                                H. E. S.

PORTER, PETER BUELL (Aug. 14, 1773-
Mar. 20, 1844), congressman, major-general,
and secretary of war, was born at Salisbury,
Conn., the son of Col. Joshua Porter and Abi-
gail Buell and a descendant of John Porter who
settled in Dorchester, Mass., in 1630, and later
moved to Windsor, Conn. After his graduation
from Yale in 1791 he studied law at the noted
law school oi Judge Reeve in Litchfield, Conn.
Moving to Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1795, he prac-
tised law in that frontier community. In 1797
he was appointed clerk of Ontario County, then
embracing all of western New York, and held
this position until 1805, when he was removed
by Gov. Morgan Lewis because of his identifica-
tion with the Burr faction of the Republican
party (D. S. Alexander, A Political History of
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the State of New York, I, 1906, 138, 147).
Meanwhile he had been elected to the state legis-
lature in 1801 and had served one term. In 1810
he removed to Black Rock on the Niagara River
within the present limits of Buffalo, and from
this time on his name is closely associated with
the development of that locality. He became a
member of the firm of Porter, Barton & Com-
pany, which acquired a monopoly of the trans-
portation business on the portage between Lew-
iston below the falls and Schlosser above. As
a member of Congress from 1809 to 1813 he was
an unsuccessful advocate of grants of public land
in aid of roads and canals. In the spring of 1810
the New York legislature appointed him a mem-
ber of a commission on inland navigation for the
purpose of surveying a canal route from Lake
Erie to the Hudson. The commission reported
in favor of a state-owned canal by the inland
route, thus proposing the essential features of
the policy subsequently adopted (Buffalo His-
torical Society Publications, II, 1880, 281-86).
These activities were cut short by the approach
of the War of 1812.

In Congress Porter was a leader of the "war
hawks" and chairman of the committee which
recommended preparation for war with the con-
quest of Canada as chief objective. He did not
seek reelection in 1812, preferring to enter the
military service. As quartermaster-general of
New York he served both militia and regulars
on the New York frontier from May to October

1812,  when he was succeeded by a deputy quar-
termaster of the United States army (Public
Papers of D. D. Tompkins, III, 1902, 230).  In
December 1812 he was serving as a volunteer
with the army commanded by Gen. Alexander
Smyth, and his harsh criticism of that officer re-
sulted in a bloodless duel.   In the summer of
1813 he was authorized by the War Department
to raise and command a brigade of militia or vol-
unteers, and in October of the same year, at his
request, he was instructed to incorporate with
them a "corps" of Six Nations Indians (E, A.
Cruikshank, The Documentary History of the
Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in . . .

1813,  II, 109; III, 119, 190).  The Indians re-
sponded readily to Porter's persuasions and to
a "talk" sent them by Secretary of War Arm-
strong, and in the campaigns of 1814 Porter
commanded about six hundred of these in addi-
tion to about the same number of volunteer mili-
tia from Pennsylvania and New York (L. L,
Babcock, "The War of 1812 on the Niagara
Frontier," Buffalo Historical Society Publica-
tions, XXIX, 1927,147; Henry Adams, History
oi the United States, VIII, 1891, 37).  At the
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